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Evaluating the Foreign-Study Program 



by Thiodm H. Rupp 



A 

M ^iMKIUCAN HIOHER EDUCATION’S RAPID ENDORSE- 
MENT of tho idea of a sojourn abroad for its undergraduate students 
has led to a relat ively sudden proliferation of all types of organized study- 
abroad programs. This growth, stimulated by well-intentioned educators 
M well as by profit-motivated travel agents, has been largely uncontrolled. 
T^e result has been a small minority of good programs and, in the absence 
of any accrediting agency, a large number of shoddy ones, whose chief 
requirement for admi.ssion appears to be the ability to pay the cost.' How 
can the student and his parents or, more importantly, the college professors 
and deans to whom they turn for advice distinguish one from the other? 

Until some type of accrediting agency is established, I should like to 
submit ten questions which can serve as a kind of measuring device for 
evaluating an undergraduate foreign-study program, having in mind 
particularly institutions sending foreign-language majors (prospective 
teachers, linguists, diplomats, etc.).* (In addition, they could well serve 
as a ^ide for an institution thinking of establishing such a program). The 
questions are, as follows: 



I. How informative is its catalogue or brochure? 

II. How selective is its admissions policy? 

III. What kind of orientation program is offered? 

IV. What is tho length of the stay abroad? 

V. What is the nature of the academic program, particularly in 
respect to the ratio between courses designed for foreigners in 
general or for the Program students in particular and those taught 
for native students in the Faculty or university proper? 

VI. On what basis are grades and credits awarded, and over a several- 
year period what have been the average grades and credits aa«ig-ned 
to students in the Program? 



' See 
lems,” 
affairs. 



Stephen A. Freeman, “Undergraduate Study Abroad: Objectives and Prob- 
in UAL, XXII (1966), 185, for a thorough discussion of the current state of 



r * general treatment see Council on Student Travel, A Guide to Institu- 

■tonal Self-Studv and Evaluation of Educational Programa Abroad (New York, 1965). 
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VII. What are the provi.sions for lodging, and how much attention 
has been given to arranging for social contacts with the natives 
of that country? 

VIII. Is travel while abroad integrated into the educational program, 
or are the students entirely on their own? 

IX. What are the qualifications of the resideyJ^ director, and what 
responsibilities are entrusted to him? 

X. What does it cost? 

As we examine these questions ni turn, it should be understood that the 
standards I describe are those v<iuired for excellence. Few, if any, programs 
come close to meeting then. all. Mo.st fall short by a wide margin. 

I. Catalogue. It should contain as a minimum the following information: 
objectives, precise re<iuirements for eligibility, description of living arrange- 
ments and cultural activities, medical care, academic and organized-travel 
program, break-down of costs, statement on the role and authority of the 
resident director with a description of the incumbent and his (lualifications, 
a calendar of the school year, and procedure for application and payment 
of fees. A section should be devoted to concise regulations conceniing 
cla.ss attendance, participation in group tours, u.se of the foreign language 
among the students, health insurance, posse.ssion of motor vehicles, in- 
dividual tourism, amount of baggage, and pei-sonal conduct, along with a 
clear statement of the disciplinary procedure infractions will entail. The 
policy in regard to refunds should also be stated. 

The section devoted to the academic and educational-travel program 
should be specific. All the required wow-FaculU courses should be listed 
by title with a brief description to include the number of cla.ss hours per 
week. Since it is impossible to know in advance what FaculU courses will 
be given, a representative list of similar courses offered in the pa.st should 
be included among the course descriptions. In all cases the number of 
semester hours of credit to be earned should be indicated and the manner 
of arriving at the grade in each course explained. Several typical weekly 
schedules of former students are also very desirable. 

If group tours have been planned, these should be de.scribed in detail 
with their educational objectives and the method for realizing these objec- 
tives. The names of the agencies handling travel and touring should be 
given, but it should be clearly stated that the program docs a.ssume re- 
sponsibility for failure of these agencies to provide the .services described. 
Effort should be made to avoid over-glamorizing this part of the catalogue, 
for it is here that all too often the student gains the hard-to-eradicate 
impression that the sojourn abroad is really intended to be a long joy ride. 

II. Admission Policy. On the academic side I would expect the program 
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immediate liiiguiatic and cultural situations to be encountered upon arrivai 

grour»hOTld arrive at the university no less than 
the opining of the fall term and should continue their orientation mth a 
five-d^-per-week schedule of instruction similar to the one arranged for 
the Peiiiisylvaiiia stAte colleges group at Beaan^on: 

iBt hour; introduction to the customs of the country. 

2nd hour: grammar and syntax correction. 

3rd hour: structural drill in the language laboratory. 

4th hour: pronunciation correction 

5th hour: phonetics drill in the language laboratory. 

6th hour: controlled conversation in small groups, each one under 

different instructor. 

Weekends: excursions, social events. 

No academic credit should be given. There are, of course, other ways of 
providing orientation, but it must be intensive, practical, and weU-con- 

of Slay: no less than the academic yoar. Summer prograims 
are praSally always designed exclusively for foreigners in sp«ial msti- 
tutes and exLpt as means of brush-up, quick orientation to the foreiiP 
cov^try, or vacations, are no substitute for foUowing a senoi« academic 
r^rinTfrem the beginning of the school year to final examinations at the 

™^e nine-or-ten month period makes it possible to become thoroughly 
familiar with the climate (meteorological and 

snorts and customs of the inhabitants, not to mention their language, 
Td allows time for educational travel. A shorter period ^uces ‘he oppor- 
tunities for learning and practicing the language and 
pursuit of bona fide university courses from beginning to end m the com 

T lc^::^"t“This is, of couree, the essential ingredient and 
requires the most careful plamiing of all the aspects of foreign 
^n the best American undergraduate is not prepare to cope wi 
full schedule in the FacuM, taking courses designed solely ‘“r the Jiat'^ 
Itudent He may, however, find much of the work offered in the attached 
institutes for foreigners to be much too elementary to constit^e coll^e- 
"our^ (I hive seen examples, counting for college credit, which 
are actuaUy on the junior-high level.) It is also quite likely that the ex^tmg 
rre^truction will not require or even offer “practical work,” lUte 
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exercises, written assignments, rociuition, and (juizzes even in courses in 
the mechanics of the language, where our students so sorely need it. , 

Thus, the Program will have to select the courses in the institute for 
foreigners considered advanced enough to be a challenge to the American 
students and those courses in the FacuUi not considered beyond their i 

capacities. In addition, it will probably be necessary to add at least one 
special course in the mechanics of the language exclusively for the American 
group and to supplement one-hour-per week courses offered in the school 
for foreigners with an extra hour for the Program students to make practical 
work possible. A must is the provision of tutors for selected university < 
courses. These are advanced native studer.ts who attend the FaculU courses 
and conduct one-hour-per-week group tutorial sassmiis in which they are 
instructed to employ ciuestioning, discussion, written assignments, and 
quizzes, so that the American student may derive maximum benefit from 
lectures which might otherwise have lcs.<- meaning for him. Such a system 
also serves to enforce attendance at lectures and re(juires the student to 
do the vitally necessary reading. 

The weekly schedule should consist of no less than fifteen hours per 
week in class, with attendance required, and might resemble the following, 
which was arranged by contract between the Pennsylvania state colleges 
program and the University of Besangon: 

Oral and Written Expression — 3 hrs. Taught as a special course for the 
Program and entailing considerable practical work, written assignments, 
and oral practice. The content deals primarily with contemporary life 
and customs. 

Phonetics — 2 hrs. Given in the institute for for- 

Translation (from English to French eigners (Cours Annuel) one hour 
— 2 hrs.) per week. The second hour given 

exclusively for the American 
group. 

^^Explication de textes” — 2 hrs. 



Geography of France — 1 hr. Given in the Faculty on the 

propSdeutique, or first-year level. 

History of France — 1 hr. 

Intro'Eiction to French literature — 2 hrs. 



Specialized course in French literature — 1 hr. 

Tuiorial for above course — 1 hr. Given in the FexultS for the 

and/or French student. French student 
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Specialized course in philology— I hr. 
Tutorial for above course— I hr. 
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lower gmdes 
outset. 



thuii they made at home in spite of eareful sereeiiiiig at the 



VII. Lodging and Social Contacts. For worrisome parents at least (and 
particularly where girls are concerned), the ideal situation would probably 
be to house every student with a good, middle-ela.ss family having children 
around the .same age who treat the student like a brother or a sister. Such 
an ideal, if it ever existed, is impossible to realize on the scale a program 
requires, and where a program guarantees lodging with private families I 
would ask questions, for it is quite possible that the student will be ex- 
ploited, whether as a baby-sitter, English tutor, or simply as a “locataire.” 
Some programs try to scatter their students among a number of pensions 
lodging native students. However, even this type of housing is becoming 
more and more difficult to find as university enrollments mount, and it is 
probable that programs will be forced more and more to try to compete 
with the native students for space in the university dormitories. It is of 
the utmost importance, however, that the students be dispersed among 
the native students so as to minimize the natural tendency of the American 
students to associate with one another. Dispersing is no guarantee of 
integration with the natives, but failure to do so can have an almost 
catastrophic effect on the development of fluency. 

Contacts between the American students and the natives of the host 
country , whether in the residence or elsewhere, rarely ocimr spontaneously, 
but must be diligently cultivated. Thus, the Program should enter into a 
written agreement (as the Pennsylvania program did at Besangon) with the 
foreign equivalent of Personnel Services, which usually has an office for 

assistance to foreigners {Service d’accueil), to take the initiative in the 
following: 

1) arranging for receptions, teas, dances, and the like to which native 
students are invited; 

2) soliciting invitations to the homes of hospitable private citizens; 

3) serving as a relay-station between the American students and families 
seeking part-time English tutors or baby-sitters, church youth and 
scouting organizations, choruses and other musical groups, and 
sports clubs; 

4) organizing guided toum to local industries, schools, and governmental 
bureaus, weekend excursions in the region, and extended bus tours 
during the vacation periods; 

5) obtaining for each student a sea.son ticket or adequate advance 
information to enable him to profit from the cultural events available 
to the community such as, plays, art films, recitals, operas, etc. 

If such a bureau should not exist at the university, it is the responsibility 
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of the resMdont director of the Program to attempt to duplicate the .services 
listed. This is difficult, but to a considerable extent the Program’s right 
to claim “immersion in the culture” as one of its principal objectives will 
depend on the resident direidor’s success. 

VIII. Travel should constitute an integral part of the total educational 
experience, thus of the basic cost, and as such merits careful, long-range 
planning and required participation by the students without academic 
credit, hor maximum economy and control, touring .should be organized 
on a group basis and conducted by competent guides. As a general principle 
group tours should bo restricted to the host country because of the time 
element and should take place only during weekends and vacations. Inde- 
pendont travel should bo possible but kept to a minimum and not permitted 
at the expense of class time. 

IX. Resident Director. The man or woman filling this position is the 
key to the -lucv iss of the program. He (or she) should preferably bo an 
American or at least a person thoroughly a(;quainted with the American 
student and American education, fluent in the foreign language, mature, psy- 
chologically stable, and pos.sessing a record of successful experience in 
both teaching and administration. 

Ho must have complete on-the-scene authority, with the right and the 
machinery to send refractory students home promptly and expeditiously. 
He mast be concerned with the personal behavior of hi.s charges in.sofar 
as It affects the group or relations with the univei-sity (with particular 
reference to the dormitory), their academic zeal and progress, their attend- 
ance at courses and on tours, and their mental and physical health. He 
must treat his students like responsible adults, knowing that they are thus 
more likely to behave ro.sponsibly, but he must also know that they are 
only on the threshold of adulthood and still need a firm hand to guide 
them and occasionally to correct them. He mus't as.sure the carrying-out 
of the terms of the contract with the university on both the social and 
academic sides. He must maintain a close relationship with the native 
^ instructors to insure that the needs of the Ameriiam students are met and 
teat the instructors understand and observe the standards of the Program. 
He may and should do.some of the teaching hUnself in order to judge the 
progre.ss of his group and correct their weaknesses and is thus competent 
to assume final control over grades and credits. One of the earmarks of a 
good program is a no-Eiigli.sh rule, and the resident director will do his 
ytmost to instill in his students the desire to observe it. Finally, a most 
important responsibility, which should be made known to all the students 
in advance, is a short written evaluation of each one of them at the conclu- 
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sion of the year, apprauiing hiH comportment, progrcm, achievement, and 
Attitude, which should be submitted to the student’s home college.' ^ 

Of course, prospective students, deans, faculty advisors, and parents 
cannot ordinarily be sure that the resident director is qualified for this 
roost demanding of jobs, but they should be suspicious of a program which • 
pays little or no attention to the matter in its brochure. They should 
rightfully expect to see considerable space devoted to the individual and ^ 
his competence for the position. By the same token, institutions planning 
A program or evaluating one in existence should know that the resident 
director can, in a large sense, make or break a program.' • 

X. Cosf. This factor is so variable as to prohibit giving specific figures, 
but several guide-lines can enable one to determine whether the money 
is being efficiently spent. As stated in conne<!tion with the catalogue, the 
Program should publish a break-down of costs to show how much the 
student spends on transportation to and from the foreign university, on 
room and board, on educational excursions and tours, and on instruction. 
Publishing the cost of administrative overhead is not a requirement, but 
it would be a help in evaluation. 

The cost of transportation will vary downward according to whether 
air or sea is used and, if the latter, whether or not it is a student ship. 

Valid arguments can be presented to justify any of these — that is, airliner, 
commercial steamer, or student ship, with the latter being least comfortable 
but also least expensive. 

The cost of room and board will vary according to the country and 
according to whether private homes, pensions, hotels, or university dor- 
mitories and restaurants are used. Since most foreign university dormitories 
and restaurants are subsidized by the government, the students receive a 
tremendous bargain, which generally applies equally to foreign students. 

Thus, programs utilizing dormitories and student restaurants should pass 
the saving on to the students. 

The cost of excursions and tours will depend on whether private travel 
agencies conduct them or whether they are sponsored by a bureau of the 
university. The latter can effect economies by employing students as 
guides and by arranging for lodging and meals at other universities on the 
way or at youth hostels. 

The cost of instruction will vary according to the degree to which the 
Program provides special courses for its students. Since the instruction 

* See T. Rupp, “The Junior Year Abroad — Some Second Thoughts,” in The Bulle- 
tin of the Pentusylvania Modern Language Association, XLIV' (1965), for a descrip- 
tion of some of the problems of a resident director. 

< Ibid. ♦ 
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at foreign universities is completely subsidized by the government, all 
^ the Program has to pay to admit each student to any or all university 

^ courses is a very small registration fee. However, as even the most carefully 

selwted American undergraduate is most unlikely to be prepared for an 
, entire schedule of regular university courses, the type of program earlier 
described must be specially designed for him. This means paying .salari(*s to 
, special instructors and tutors and extra fet^s for special examinations. 
Only where courses can be taken in the institute for foreigners or in the 
FaculU with the native students can the Program profit by government - 
, subsidized instruction, and these will constitute perhaps no more than 
half of the student’s total weekly schedule. Thus, the best program will 
be the one spending the most for instruction. Skimping here can be very 
revealing. If a program, be it a single institution or a cooperative, cannot 
afford to organize a carefully custom-tailore<i academic curriculum for 
carefully selected undergraduates, it would do well, in my opinion, to 
abandon the proje<;t or reorganize it for the graduate student, who gen- 
erally should be capable of taking the bulk of his work in the FaculU. 

Administrative costs are also variable, depending on whether the sponsor- 
ing institution is privately or publicly supported, how much of the ad- 
ministrative overhead is subsidized by the sponsoring institution, and on 
the magnitude of the salaries paid. The .salaries involved are those of the 
Program director on the home campus (on a part-time basis), of a .secretary, 
of the resident director, and of a part-time secretary for him. If the resident 
director is given a housing allow^ance and car mileage, these items will 
increa.se the total of the administrative costs. In addition to salaries, the 
catalogue or brochure represents a substantial administrative expense. 
This, too, is variable, however, according to the print, quality of paper, 
the number of pictures, and the number of pages. The amount of advertis- 
ing deemed nece.ssary to attract outstanding applicants is another factor. 

Cost, then, as a criterion for evaluation is meaningful insofar as com- 
pari.son can be made with the .same items in other programs and insofar 
as they permit making judgments on the basis of the proportion of money 
expended for the various aspe(rts of the program. The most expensive pro- 
gram is not necessarily the best nor the least expensive the worst. What 
counts most is the percentage of the total expended on instruction. 

In this paper I have ratsed the question as to how it is possible to dis- 
tinguish a superior undergraduate study-abroad program from an inferior 
one. To resolve the problem I have suggested a ten-question test to which 
any such program can be submitted, and I have offered the answers which 
are those required for a rating of superior. It may be argued that I have 
been unrealistic and that such high standards when applied to programs 
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for undergraduates will result in depriving large numbers of American 
students of the opportunity to study abroad. I would maintain, however, 
that there are enough properly -qualified students and enough funds availa- 
ble from one source or another to support high-quality programs. The 
poorly-qualified students, I would insist, should spend their junior year 
at home — out of fairness to themselves, their college, their country, and 
the foreign university. 

This is not to say that I believe in foreign study for only a tiny 4Iite, 
but I would advo(;ate that much of the emphasis on the undergraduate 
level be transferred to the poet-graduate level, at which stage our students 
are linguistically, intellectually, and psychologically better prepared to 
cope with the difficulties inherent in foreign study. At this stage they do 
not require as much screening and supervision and can take the bulk of 
their work in the FaculU, thus eliminating major expense. The under- 
graduate programs willing and able to pay the price that quality demands 
will still continue to attract their share of qualified undergraduates. The 
rest of the programs should either close up shop or concentrate their energies 
on providing opportunities for qualified graduates. 

State College, 

Millebsville, Pennsylvania 



